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AESTHACT 

This report is one of a series of i. -e. reports of 
Project ACTIVE (Attaining Competence for Teaching -n \iOcatior.al 
Education) 5 a project categorized into three sections: (1) Teaching 
Components-^Ccoperative Vocational Education^ Industrial Arts, Trade 
and Industrial, Vocational Business Education, (2) Leadership 
Components — Administration/Supervision , Career Education, and 
Research and Evaluation, and (3) Special Needs 

Components--Disadvantaged , and Handicapped- After presenting an 
overview of the competency-based vocational teacher education 
movement and a brief description (goals, objectives, and a conceptual 
model) of the total exemplary competency-based teacher education 
project (Project ACTIVE) at Florida State University, the Industrial 
Arts Component is discussed in five chapters: (1) 

Introduction — Competency Identification Phase, (2) Eeview of Related 
Research, (3) Methodology for Identifying Competencies, (4) Findings 
and Discussion — Competencies, and (5) Conclusions. The appendixes 
include a rating scale for use by professional personnel, letters to 
selected industrial art teachers and supervisors, and an open-ended 
response survey. A bibi-ography is also included. (HD) 
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FCREWORD 



T h e c omp e tevicy-l^.i e d t o a c h c j r e d u c a t i o 1 1 ( C B T E ) rao v e i ae n t : 
is buing oxp'sOrccl as a viable alternative to the traditional 
time-babied, cour^^e oiiented approach to teacher educatiOii. 
The field of vocat -.or al - technical teacher education has been 
involved in CBTE for some time- Several states and teacher 
education insti tuticiis are developing and implementing com- 
petency-based pu.'ograns aimed at preparing and certifying 
prof r-ssionally competent vocational educators at various 
levels. Florida's co;ni.iicment to competency-based vocationa]. 
teacher education is ^^oli-known. 

In an effort to promote CBTE for vocational education, 
the Florida Department of Education, Division of Vocational 
Education, funded the initial phase of an exemplary competency- 
based vocational teach. er educacion project ^t Florida State 
University. This project, called Project ACTIVE, is aimed at 
developing a viable competency-based approach to preparing 
vocational teachers, administrators, supervisors, and related 
professionals . 

Several individuals ha\ ^. contributed significantly to 
the progress of this project. Mr. Joe Mills, Director of 
Vocational Education, Division of Vocational Education, Florida 
State Departm.ent of Education, and Dr. Kenneth Eaddy, Chief, 
Bureau of Vocational Research, Dissemination and Evaluation, 
have demonstrated their personal and professional corruTiitments 
to the competency-based approach. Their support and leadership 
have made thi.s project possible. 

The Industrial Arts component of the project had several 
contributors. The project staff v/ishes to acknowledge the 
vaiuab^^e contribution mace by _ury members who validated pre- 
liminary competency statements. Their input h-s added greatly 
to the validity of the project findings. The ^eader should 
refer to page 24 for a complete listing of jury members. Dr. 
James Heggen, Associate Profes::or of In" irial Arts, Florida 
State University, assisted with the In^ cial Arts component 
of the project. Finally, industrial a instructors throughout 
Florida who responded to the survey inb«..'Jinent are gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Robert E. Andreyka 
Project Director & Program 

Leader 
Vocational Education 
Florida State University 
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j This report is one of a series that focuses on the 
I competency and criteria identification phase of the 
Exemplary Competency-Based Vocational Teacher Edu- 
cation Project at Florida State University. Each 
I report covers one of the teaching, leadership, or 
! special needs components within the project. This 
! series of reoorts is listed below: 

! 

■ Hop ci'f Mo. 

! TEACHING COMPONENTS 

i. COi)PERATIVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

. INDUSTRIAL ARTS (competency ident . only) 
3. TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL (also delivery system) 
VOCATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 

LEADERSHIP COMPONENTS 

5. ADMINISTRATION/SUPERVISION 

. CAREER EDUCATION 
7. RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

SPECIAL NEEDS COMPONENTS 

?... DISADVANTAGED 
■). HANDICAPPED 
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OVERVIEW 



CO'lPETENCY-BASED VOCATIONS TE'^CHER EDUCATinN 

Very few movements in education have received more wide- 
spread attention than the competency-based teacher education 
(CBTE) movement. Houston and Howsam (1972) reported that rare- 
ly, if ever, has any movement swept through teacher education 
so rapidly or captured the attention of so many in so short a 
time as hcis the competency-based movement. Already well under- 
way, the approach offers promise of renovating and regenerating 
teacher education. Equally significant, the authors added, it 
appears probable that it will do so in record time. 

For those who doubt whether competency-based teacher edu- 
cation is with us to stay, the following sampling of national 
involvement in CBTE may be somewhat surprising (Andreyka and 
Blank, 1976) : 

• over 30 states report either legj s » ac ive/adminis trat ive 
support for CBTE cr are studying the concept seriously; 

• nearly a hundred teacher education institutions report 
either "total" CBTE programs or alternative programs; 

e there are at least 20 national consortia, institutes, 
centers or other groups whose primary or major function 
is the promotion of the CBTE movement; and 

• literally hundreds of articles, position papers, mono- 
graphs and other publications dealing specifically with 
CBTE appear monthly. 

It seems, then, that much of the time we now spend philoso- 
phizing and debating the relative merits and demerits of CBTE 
and whether it will survive should, perhaps, be directed toward 
implementing the concept and making it work. 



Origin of the CBTE Movement 

Like any major educational trend, it is ir.-^ossible to es- 
tablish the exact date marking the beginning of the competency- 
based teacher education movement. -he concept seems to have 
evolved slowly and steadily during the past two decades. 
Schmieder (1973) hcs identified some of the motivational forces 
that appear to have given impetus to the CBTE movement: 

1. Introspection of the Educational Community 

2. Em^nasis on accountability 

3 
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5. Press 
ediic<. L .1 ■ 

6. desire (..' 



compete]'K:;.'"r..i:.- 
of C3TE so. it^v 
the currenr. r:x'.j-. ' \ 
roots in the vit?:. '^ 
inst it • :t. Lona i. i -^v^l 

The 1: lOT;..: 

in the CBTE r.io^'o:!--^ 
(1960) , Cour-n-:;\ ^ 
others were a J. t. e ; : . 
vocational ana L'-rt'/l 
c o mp r e he n s i \' e c i j i p 
research and dcvelA' 
Education (CotreJ 1 
development oi.' ip.uc: 



."i :: .1. seal issues 



■ iu-j. 1. izat ion of 



^■.i;:^~l;o;•^t. s l(.> develop more 
, . . s -:iu<:' ^ v.::.ndards . 

: ... . u in-depth looks at the 
■ ,. r. J. : ;c v-juont , placed the origins 

]':..■ ^■o.v'ui.^' ou'^ tiiat CBTE predates 
^{.rr ' 111- a-^d ;uOSt probably has its 
pr:::sunc iri society and the 
. ^ c:-.aract:eristic of the Sixties. 

.e.:ie;u:r '^di:;;a cxon Lield has been involved 

"ci- :-u:v:,-j tiuu^. , Early studies by Walsh 
-<■■ ^ d:-riwroi:d (i:)67), Ratner (1^67) and 

I'vi^a competencies important to 
.:..-:]. toa^jr^ers und related personnel. The 
■nc'v'-based \^ocacional teacher education 

pro iect ac the Center for Vocational 
■:t al. 1071) was begun in 1967 , before the 
tne current popular itv cf CBTE. 



Need For Co mp e t e n c v - i: . 



■ occit.ioaal Teacher Education 



For many yeoTr:; vr^c-r i.onal and technica]. teachers, admin- 
istrators, superv'j.:^^:. relaced personnel have received 
their professional prepa;.acion in traditional university-based 
programs. These procjra-vis usually consist d'' .\ series of courses 
focusing upon tho 3c::uls it ion ol knov/ledgij aud which culminate 
in a paper and pencil .jvalu^ir. ion . This coarse-oriented approach 
for preparing teacners and inaividaals in leadership roles is 
coming under cr i. cici s^i lo - not meeLing the real needs of prac- 



.tioners (Fmcn ar^d ];ar:iLicoru 1^ / 



Norton ot al, 19 7 5) • 



Among t:he shoi: t ccmncrs associatied with ^iie t radi Lional 
approach are: 

Objectives are vague or general 
2 Program is con Tien c ^nd text.book-orien ted 

Assessment is only cc.gnitive in scope 
4. Content and objectives are based upon tradition 
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5. Progran focuses on general principles but. seldom relates 
these to the problems faced by educators 

6. Instruction is not tailored to the needs of individuals 

7. The end product is not systematically evaluated 

8. Minimum standards of acceptable performance are not 
established . 

Finch and Hamilton (1975) reported that many of the 
professional courses completed by vocational and technical 
teachers are offered in random sequence and often focus on 
principles and techniques related only generally to the teach-- 
er's actual role in the classroom and laboratory. Schaefer 
(1971) reported that present vocational teacher education pro- 
grams amiount to nothing more than small encounters with a 
large and complex personnel development problem. 



Competency-Based Vocational Teacher Education Programs 

An increasing number of vocational-technical teacher edu- 
cation programs are exploring the competency-based approach 
for preparing teachers, administrators, supervisors, and re- 
lated professionals- Some programs have primarily focused on 
the professional needs of teachers in particular service areas 
while others have addressed the professional needs of voca- 
tional-technical educators in several service areas and levels. 
While space does not permit a detailed review of competency- 
based vocational-technical teacher education programs currently 
in operation, the following does give a brief overview of some 
CBTE researw^ and development activities which have focused 
on identifying competencies needed by vocational educators at 
various levels and in several service areas. 

A study by Courtney (I9f8) identified the need for a common 
core approach to competenjy identification. Courtney reported 
that much of the controversy surrounding teacher education 
deals with determining what- should be included in programs. A 
second study (Courtney ana Halfin, 1969) involved the identi- 
fication of professional competencies needed by instructors 
in vocational agriculture, home economics, trade and industrial 
education, distributive education, and business education. 
Forty randomly selected teachers from four different states 
participated in the study. An important aspect of this re- 
search was the use of factor analysis for grouping competencies 
into categories. 

Spaziani and Courtney (1971) conducted a research project 
in which secondary and con.munity college teachers were asked 

5 
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tc rate 99 proie.- - t /.ipetencies . The ratinq scale used 
was an adaptatior. ir..o^.r,'s taxonomy rf educational objec- 
tives {Bloom, 19:)^ . 'oir.pe tancies were rated according |-o 
level of proficiency -;-:eded by teachers- knowledge, compre- 
hension, application, analysis, svnthe •;. is , or evaluation. 

Terry, Thompson, and Evans (1972) completed a study in 
Illinois in which 107 vocational educators from all service 
areas ^^ere assen\bled and asked to identify and categorize 
professional competencies needed by vocational and technical 
teachers. Four-hundred-seventy-seven competencies were iden- 
tified in this manner. 

A comprehensive common core CBTE i^esearch and development 
project was conducted by the Center for Vocational Education 
at The Ohio State university (Cotrell et al., 1371). First, 
professional competencies (performance elements) common tc 
teachers in all vocational service areas wera identified as 
well as additional competencies important tc teacher-coordin- 
ators in cooperative vocational education programs. Perfor^ 
mance-oriented objectives were then developed for each perfor- 
mance element identified. A total of 384 perforiaance elements 
were identified by the Center's research. 

Next, self-instructional curricular materials based upon 
the competencies previously identified were developed. Modules 
were developed that were designed to help teache^ trainees 
attain specific professional competencies. More than 100 sep- 
arate modules in 10 categories were developed that incorporated 
the 384 performance elements (Center for Vocational Education, 
1974) . 

These competency-based teacher education nodules under- 
went advanced testing at Colorado State University, Rutgers 
University, and Florida State University during 19 75 (Center 
for Vocational Education, 1975). Ten additional te&c sites 
were added during the Fall of 1975, one in each of the 10 
United States Office of Education regions (Hamilton, 1975). 

Volger and Patton (1974) reported on a department-wide 
CBTE program in the University of Michigan occupational educa- 
tional program. This r^ogi^^iT\ was designed to prepare trade 
and industrial, health occupations, vocational business, and 
distributive education teachers with generic professional 
competencies. This program began in 197J. and is now fully 
implemented. Competencies originally identified by the Center 
for Vocational Education constituted the basis of the program. 
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C o in ; J u t n c y - B a .s ( - d Vo c a t i o n 1 T ^ ■ . i c: I u } r Mdu cat i on I n I"l or i d^i 

'J'hore has boon a .n s i r|. M'aL 1 < ; anu)unt oi r<»::^'ar cli and 
development act i v ity i : ninpr^i: ( incy -ba::r«d voca t i on a 1 - tc.'Chn i cal 
teacher education in I* . In jLjj J 974 report., the I-"Iori.da 

State Advisory Counci I ^ocat i onal-Tochn i cal Hducat i on 

njcommended tliat (effort. i(jeiit i Jy uni(|Uo comf;etenc i (js 

ner'ded by teachers in spL lie vc^catjonal [;roqram area:] hf^ 
continued and upqradr'd (Fic^rida n<,-prt rtm^.'n t of Education, 1974) 
It was reported that durinfj fi.scal year 1974 work war: bc^jun 
in State Department funded pr(.)jftcts to idr/ntify unj(iufj pro- 
fessional competencief; in hornr^ (.'conorni cs , induritrial, and di- 
ve* rs i f led education . 

In a pub 1 i cat i on <.mi tit! ^tI Tli^ ili-^^^ i da F r o^j ram l-'rj r i in- 
[jrovinrj the Tra i n i ng , Kva luat i rnj'^jmr^iiTI'cen sure rTI^KduUa t i < jnaJ 
V c.ri' ^C) nn^ ]. Tf 1 o r id a I Je pa r t: n\< ' n t: oT. V, d 1 1 cTi t i o n / 1 971 ) it was r e - 
portf' irit the> executive committr*e of the Teacher nducatirni 
Advis(..^ Council rf'c^uested that a plan be dr»vi:wMJ to improvr* 
t(jacher education and ce rt i I i cat i rui in this .stato. Curr(jnt 
r(; so arch and de ve J o\jmu\ t act i v i t: i r f^jv^; rted i nc I udod : 

1 . Dev'lop coin[;reh'M)s i ve ;;t riterncnts oi teaclier cor7ip<d:crH: i efi 
anrl develof^ i n: ; t r union t.s lor ass«T;sinq th^•rn 

2. Conduct re;;earch t:o denK;ns t r a t< • tlie r c I at lonsJi i p belw<*cn 
t 'Moh inrj cr)nip(; teney *.ind studtjn t Jearn i n^j 

1. I(J^•nti^y and f^rofluce rriat'Mial trjr traininrj te*achfws and 
(J th** r f'chicat i r;nal pt? rsonne 1 in spfu: i f i r»d cora)je*t:r'nc i ^s; 

4. . ;si:;t. inst ilutio/e; aruJ seliool, di.st.rir:ts witl\ stall d^•v^•l- 
'>piruMd for L>:ach<'r t ra i n inq pfMSonrio 1 . 

/A st:udy was conductfMj in 197/! (bitna) to irlentjf'y r:(;r(ij)r'- 
i Of; i rtipo r tan I: to l.r^r i da * s 1)U!; i ness ediicat i r;n t(? ach<' rs . 
In 1974, a .study wa.s conrluetod in i*'lr)rida aiinr?cl at identilyinq 
cornrnrui anri unitju^* rv >rr:prt: < mic i r •;> im t''af:lu»r o'orird i nato r s in wor' 
r*xpr»r if.M'ico .ind d i v^ts i 1 i ^ul oor)pn rat i vr» t ra i n i nq prriqrains . A 
study coiTiplrd.rMl in I97S (Pr!rkins) i den t i f i ^•^'1 ITM pro J '-r.s i oria 1 
compf»tene i r»s iiMj;ort:ant tr; I'd or* i r.la ' s trad<» and induMt'.iial <*du- 
cat i ()\\ teMr:lH' / . 

Pliase 1 i)[ a c^niiprd r MH;y-l)asr ^d l ^arjln^r' rMliioatif)n pro p*et 
aifiu'd at t/ ade .ind indust r ial, r^duosd; i r)ri t eaelier s liafi I;<mmi 
coinplfdo(J in tlu* f;t/jtf» ol I-'lor ida (Andr<»yka, J97'j), 'J'liis pro- 
<|rar(i lias i d^si t i 1 i ^'rJ \2 <*ntry N*v<*l conipet ene i n<*edr»d by that 
St at ''';; T h I t^'ach'^rs. Also idcntil ir'd w«*ro as*ir»sfinK*n t or )- 
tc/'ia th.it may bo us(m| |,(^ assos:; inast^'ry ol the r:oiiipr»t rawd <ei . 
Thf* pro j<w:t: a 1 s,<') invr;lv''d t ho rcvirtw ol fiarrijd<»s o\' coniprd r-ney- 
i)af;o(l l«'a(;hoi odiir.Mt ion i n s 1 iH' 't i orsi I rtiatotiah; availal^h* 1 rorn 
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thrrr.irjhout the country. A wide variety of individuals was 
invr^lvt'd in competency and criteria identification and vali- 
datJMiu Participating were trade and industrial education 
teachers, administrators and supervisors, teacher educators, 
state department representatives, Board of Regents represen- 
tative, and the Florida Industrial Elducation Association. 

Phase LJ of this project addressed four major issues in- 
volved in implementing CBTK. These issues were implementation 
of CBTK in the u. diversity ^-Miting, development of a viable 
preservice and inservice progzam and the identification of 
alternative funding sources for competency-based teacher edu- 
c.it i on . 

A study completed in ]J7b (Blank) identified over 100 
prof(.'sr; ional. competencies i.mportant to community college tech- 
nic/! 1 instructors in engineering, health, distributive, business 
and fmblic service tijchnologies in Florida. 
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EXEMPLARY COrlPETENCY-BASED VOCATIONAL 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROJECT AT 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Florida State University as well as other universities in 
Florida and throughout the nation currently prepare teachers 
and related professionals using the traditional course-oriented 
approach. These traditional teacher education programs usu- 
ally vary in content relevance and overall program quality. 
The FSU Competency-Based Vocational Teacher Education Project 
was initiated because of feelings by many vocational educa- 
tors that traditional university courses might not be meeting 
the real needs of vocational teachers and related professionals. 

The Exemplary Competency-Based Vocational Teacher Educa- 
tion Project at Florida State University is aimed at developing 
and implementing a totally competercy-based professional voca- 
tional education program. Called Project ACTIVE (Attaining 
Competence for Teaching In Vocational Education), the project's 
intention is to overcome many of the shortcomings of the tra- 
ditional course-oriented approach to preparing professionally 
competent vocational and technical teachers and related per- 
sonnel. This is an exemplary project and could serve as a 
research base for developing a CBTE model for other Florida 
universities and also other states. 

This report is one of a series and it focuses on one 
component of the project. Other reports have been prepared 
describing the other teaching, leadership and special needs 
components within the project. This series of reports covers 
the initial phase of the project: Cumpc.ta nctj and CnitdAia 
ld('n( i{{lcMt<.c)yi. Listed below is the report number for each 
component. 

c.]o als a nd Objectives 

The long-range goal of the project is to develop an 
exemplary competency-based vocational teacher education and 
leadership development program. The project is aimed at meet- 
ing the professional needs of the following groups, both at 
the preservice and inservice levels: 

Ho port No . 

TEACHING COMPONENTS 

I . C: o r > e r a t i V e Vocational VW- u c: a t: i o n 

'/ . Industrial Arts 

1. Tradri and Industrial 

4, Vocational Business Education 



Ij:ADERSHIP COyxP^'^NENTS 



6 . Administrators/Supervisors 

6. Career Education Specialists 

7 . Researchers 

SPECIAL NEEDS COMPONENTS 

8 - Disadvantaged 
9. Handicapped 

The research effort was designed to accomplish the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

1. Identification and validation of professional competencies 
(skills) important to vocational teachers and professional 
support personnel - 

2. Iden^.i: ication and validation of specific assessment cri- 
teria for assessing mastery of competencies. 

3. Development and/or adoption of performance-based, self- 
pa^. d learning packages de'ignod to help participants 
master important competencies. 

4. Development of evaluation instruments and strategies pro- 
viding foi objective assessment of competency mastery while 
the participant performing in an actual school situation. 

5. Implementation of a competency-based program in a tradi- 
tional university setting. 

6. Development of instruments and strategies for overall 
program evaluation . 

**The first two objectives have been accomplished and they 
are the focus of this series of reports. 



Conceptual Model 

The first step in the exemplary project was to develop the 
conceptual framework of the CBTE program. After reviewing var- 
ious conceptual models of CBTE programs (Elam, 1971; Houston 
and Howsam, 1972; Norton et al, 1975) the project staff devel- 
oped a model which would be suitable for vocational-technical 
teacher education (Andreyka and Blank, 1976). Figure 1 shows 
a schematic c^. this model while Figure 2 explains eacn element 
of the model in more detai 1 
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Figure 1 
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Figure 2 

Elements of CBTE Conceptual Model 



Program Design and Development 

A. Mci'd Jd'-:iit.i{) lcatluyi , A thorough statement should be 
provided on the need for the program, including its 
advantages over the present program and benefits to 
prospective teachers and their potential students . 

B. ri^ld Ba6e<i Vi^bign E()^\U'iC, Evidence should be avail- 
able that input was received from teachers, state 
department personnel, parents, students, principals, 
advisory committees and professional organizations 
during program design. 

C. C^n.ti{)lcation, Program should produce certifiable 
individuals; certification personnel should be con- 
sulted to allow for certification by mastery of 
competencies rather than by course completion • 

D. Empha6i6 on Exit RdquiM'mcnt^ , The "program should 
place primary emphasis on recording mastery of com- 
petencies and eliminating non-relevant entrance 
requirements . 

Competency Identification 

A. Baiii6 {)on Pn.og^am, The program should be based solely 
on appropriate prespecif ied competencies that have 
been identified as being important to teachers . 

B. Valid C ompc tenccL' 6 , Competencies should be validated 
by consensus of opinion of qualified experts , or 
sound research base such as task analysis, teacher 
poll , literature search or other. 

C. Statama.nt o Comp(^tanci^6 . Teacher trainees should 
be able to demonstrate , whenever possible , the mas- 
tery of competencies as they are stated , and compe- 
tencies should be made public in advance. 

Competency Assessment Criteria 

A. ViL^lvaA {^/iom Comp(Lt(i.nci(!.'i), Criteria for assessing 
competency mastery should be based solely on the 
competencies themselves . 

B. Expitctd-d Ldvc.t PeJi{)aKmayice. and Conditions . The 
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expected level of performance for successful mastery 
and under what conditions should be stated and made 
public in advance. 

C. Obj^ct^v(l b^66tmnt C^i tt^ia, Assessment criteria 
should be specific and objective and based on observ- 
able performance by teacher trainee. 

IV. Learning Activities 

A. Focused on CompQA(i..Cij Attainment . Learning activi- 
ties should be focused solely on helping teacher 
trainees master pre-specif ied competencies. 

B. Field Ba^eu. Learning activities should be based 
on actual teaching conditions wherever practical. 

C. ViiieKznt Mode^ Available, Various modes of instruc- 
tion should be utilized including mediated instruction, 

D. Individualized ln6tn.uction , Self-instructional and 
self-paced instruction should be available where 
practical . 

V. Competency Assessment Procedures 

A. P/ie'A66e66mQ.nt. Opportunities should be available 
for pre-assessment for diagnostic purposes and to 
permit credit for competencies already mastered. 

B. Sa6ed on Pe^(^oAmance , Competency mastery should be 
based primarily on teacher-trainees performance and/ 
or desired change in behavior of students. 

C. Setting. Assessment should be carried out in an ac- 
tual school setting whenever practical. 

D. (laali{^ied A66e660/i. Assessment should be carried out 
by one or more qualified resource persons who have 
teaching experience. 

VI. Program Implementation and Operation 

A. P/iog^ammatic Implementation. Total program should 

be competency based rather than course by course sub- 
stitution. 

B. f acuity/ Administrative Suppo^it. Program should have 
necessary faculty and administrative support to 
function on a competency based format. 
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C. Fidld Ba^eci. Program implementation should involve 
teachers , state department , parents , principals , 
professional organizations , students and others . 

D. P/Log/Le44 by Comp^t^ncd . Teacher trainees should 
proceed through program based on competency mastery 
rather than by course or time frame. 

VII. Program Evaluation 

A. ¥ ollovO' up . Follow-up procedures should be established 
to determine if graduates are as effective as gradu- 
ates from other programs. 

B. Fltld Ba^ed. Program evaluation should receive input 
from various sources in the schools . 

C. U^dd (lO^ P/iOQ^am Imph^avermnt. Program evaluation data 
should be used directly to improve the program. 
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Competency and Criteria Identification Phase 



This series of reports covers the initial phase of the 
project which identified professional competencies important 
to practitioners in each component of the project- Also iden- 
tified wero specific assessment criteria that may be used to 
assess mastery of the competencies. Subsequent phases of the 
project will be based upon these professional competencies 
identified and validated as important to vocational teachers, 
administrators and related support personnel throughout Florida. 
Professional competencies important to practitioners within 
each area of the project were identified, along with assessment 
criteria , by surveying vocational educators in the field . 

Preliminary lists of competencies were identified i.n each 
component within the three major areas of the projects-teach- 
ing, leadership and special needs. Each preliminary competency 
list was submitted to a jury consisting of persons with exper- 
tise in the appropriate area, for preliminary validation. Jury 
members had broad latitude to revise, add, or delete competency 
statements . 

Based on comments of jury members, the competency state- 
ments were revised, compiled on a survey instrument, and sub- 
mitted to a sample of practitioners in the field for each 
component of the project with the assumption that teacherc and 
other professionals were qualified to identify competencies 
most important to them. 

These survey instruments were mailed to vocational and 
technical teachers, administrators, supervisors, researchers, 
career education specialists and cooperative vocational edu- 
cation teacher-coordinators. These individuals rated each 
competency as to its importance to them in their positions. 
Data from returned instruments were analyzed to identify sig- 
nificant differences among sub-groups within each component. 

For each competency validated as important, specific, 
objective assessment criteria were written that may be used 
by an evaluator to assess whether individuals have mastered 
the competency. Preliminary criteria statements were written 
for each competency, submitted to a jury comprised of indivi- 
duals with expertise and experience in that particular area, 
and revised based upon a svithesis of jurors' comments. 

Later phases of the project will include the adoption and 
development of learning materials, development of assessment 
strategies and instruments, implementation in the university 
setting, and development of program evaluation techniques. 
This report describes the competency and assessment criteria 
identification phase for one component within the project. 
Additional reports have been prepared describing the competency 
and criteria identification phase of the other teaching, leader- 
ship and special needs components. 
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INDUSTI^IAL ARTS 
COMPONENT- 

Competency Identification 



CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION - COMPETENCY IDENTIFICATION PHASE 

Many consider teacher education programs of today not 
relevant in meeting the needs of potential teachers. The 
field of Industrial Arts Education is no exception to this 
charge of not remaining attuned to the actual needs of teachers 
in the classroom and laboratory. The Industrial Arts faculty 
at Florida State University has recognized this problem and is 
participating in the Competency-Based Teacher Education 
Exemplary Project, which is funded by the State Department 
of Education, Vocational-Technical Division. 

Need 



Many feel that the system for educating both teacher and 
student has been slow in changing its delivery system to meet 
the demands of a changing society (Byers, 1973). This concern 
was expressed by Industrial Arts supervisors at a meeting of 
Industrial Arts supervisors and teacher educators in October, 
1975, in Tampa, Florida (Heggen, 1975). 

During the past several years, the field of Industrial 
Arts has changed considerably in the State of Florida. These 
changes have been mainly in curriculum and the role of the 
Industrial Arts teacher in the public school. New content 
organization has emerged because individual needs as well as 
those of society have placed greater emphasis on career and 
occupational goals in grades K-12. Cady and Allen (1970) 
stated that educational personnel have' not been in step with 
our changing society, and that contemporary society requires 
new approaches to teacher preparation. 

In 1970, the Florida Legislature enacted new legislation 
that made prevocat ional and technically-oriented Industrial 
Arts an integral part of a comprehensive vocational education 
program. A thorough review of the literature has revealed 
that professional competencies important to Industrial Arts 
teachers in Florida which reflect the changes that have 
evolved in the field of Industrial Arts since 1970 have not 
been identified. 

Purpose 

The purpose of this study is to identify professional 
competencies important to Florida ' s Industrial Arts teachers . 
Teachers at the middle school and high school level were asked 
to rate a list of professional competencies as to their 
importance in the Industrial Arts classroom and laboratory. 
Competencies identified as being important may then serve as 
the basis for a teacher education program. 
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CHAPTER 2 



REVIEW OF RELATED RESEARCH 

A review of the literature on competency-based teacher 
education programs in industrial arts reveals that the trend 
to change must be undertaken in order to meet the needs of 
future teachers. 

The many shortcomings of traditional education teacher 
training programs as identified by Koerner (1963) and Conant 
(19r> \) cite several reasons for change to a CBTE approach: 
(1) trvK-Iior education curricula are not built upon the actual 
wor' quirements of teachers, (2) instruction is not tailored 
to :i- iividual needs, and (3) evaluation of the educational 
product is not very systematic. 

Houston and Brown (1975) indicated that competency- 
based education (CHE) is one cf the most significant trends 
to occur in the past decade. They indicate that all teacher 
education programs could benefit from implementing CBE. One 
of the prime advantages of CBE would be the relevancy of 
curricular content because objectives are: (1) explicitly 
stated, (2) in terms of learner outcomes, and (3) made 
available to the learner. 

Starkweather (1976) in a report on the status of future 
teacher training centers cites four reasons for change: 
(1) the role of the teacher will change to that of a learning 
coordinator, (2) the utilization of media will become the 
focal point of instruction, (3) the classroom teacher will 
be supported by para-professionals, and (4) the teacher will 
emerge in the form of an entrepreneur or teacher-scholar 
with the capability of understanding a technological society. 

In a survey conducted by Perkins (19753) , it was discovered 
that competencies for teachers who will be instructors in the 
field of the trade and industry must be determined in order 
to rank them for proper instructional purposes. It was dis- 
covered that the competencies could be grouped into two cate- 
gories , essential (preservice) and important ( inservice) , and 
that 94% of the needed competencies could be obtained by the 
instructors through knowledges and media that is presently 
available to educators . 

Recently, DeVore and Lauda (1976) stated that two major 
factors must change in industrial arts teacher education 
programs: (1) they must be altered in order to prepare teachers 
capable of teaching new content and utilizing appropriate 
instructional strategies, and (2) inservice education must be 
provided to current teachers if we are going to expect them to 
keep abreast of technology and the ever-changing environment. 
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CHAPTER 3 



flETHODOLOGY FOR IDENTIFYING COMPETENCIES 

The methcdology utilized for the study was a descriptive 
survey using a questionnaire distributed by mail to industrial 
arts teachers throughout Flrrida during 1975-1976. 

Selection of the Subjects 

The population for he study consisted of middle and 
high school industrial arts teachers in Florida. Industrial 
arts teachers ii\ seven Florida counties were chosen to 
participate in the study. These seven counties (ijroward, 
Dade, Duval, Hillsborough, Lee, Pinellas and Polk) were 
chosen based on their geographical representatioa of Florida ' s 
67 counties. Supervisors in these counties were asked to 
distribute the survey instrument to industrial arts teachers 
in their counties who were doing an outstanding job as a 
teacher. Table 1 indicates the number of survey instruments 
distributed in each of these seven counties. 

Development of the Instrument 

The project staff developed a preliminary list of 
competency statements that appeared to be important to 
middle school and high school industrial arts instructors. 
This preliminary list of competency statements was based on 
a review of previous research, state department of education 
publications, input from project staff members and related 
sources . 

The list of preliminary competency statements was 
reviewed by the project staff and some items were combined 
to avoid duplication and others were altered or reworded . 
The competencies were then randomly listed for review by a 
jury of industrial arts educators for preliminary validation. 



Table 1 

Counties Included in the Study 



County Number Di stributed 



Broward 


22 


Dade 


18 


Duval 


20 


Hillsborough 


20 


Lee 


10 


Pinellas 


15 


Polk 


10 



Total 115 



Validation by Jury 

The preliminary list of competencies was sulDmitted to 
a jury for review. The jury was comprised of a sample of 
Leon County industrial arts teachers, State Department of 
Education personnel, and selected Florida States University 
industrial arts faculty members. Members of the jury were: 

1. Plr. Roger Butler, Industrial Arts Department Head, 
Leon High School 

2. Mr. Gil Guimarios, Industrial Arts Teacher (Electronics), 
Leon High School 

3. Mr. Marshall Johnson, Industrial Arts Teacher (Drafting), 
James Rickards High School 

4. Mr. Frank Disalvo, Industrial Arts Teacher (Woodworking), 
Amos P . Godby Higli School 

5. Mr. Don Filkins, industrial Arts Department Head, 
James Rickards High School 

6. Mr. George Sewell, Industrial Arts Teacher (Drafting), 
Amos P. Godby High School 
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7. :ir. Dan Creen, Industrial Arts Teacher (Drafting), 
Cobb Middle School 

8. Mr. Bill May, Industrial Arts Teacher (Woodworking) 
Fairview Middle School 

9. Mr. Carl Hoffman, Industrial Arts Teaching Assistant, 
Florida State University 

10. Dr. VJilliam Wargo, Industrial Arts Associate Professor, 
Florida State University 

11. Mr. Ernest Berger, industrial Arts Associate Professor, 
Florida State Univei sity 

12. Dr. Ralph VJ. Steeb, Industrial Arts Consultant, Department 
of Education 



Revision of the Instrumen t 

The jury members provided significant input for rewording 
competency statements and reviewing emphasis changes of many 
competencies- The most important recommendation from the jury 
was to change the competency format presentation from random 
order to some form of categorization. The competency list 
v;as orjanized into categories in the final version of the 
survey instrument, but no categorical headings were used. 
Competency statements w^ie revised based upon input from the 
jury. The final version of the instrument (See Appendix A) 
contained 77 compet -icy statements, instruction, a section 
with items about the prof ssional background of the respondents, 
and several blank space:: respondents could use for adding 
competencies they felt were important. Respondents rated 
each item on a six-point scale (l=very important and 6=not 
important) according to importance to them in performing 
their duties. 

Collection and Analysis of Data 

Packets containing the instrument, a cover letter for 
teachers (see Appendix B) and a postage-paid, pre-addressed 
return envelope was mailed to industrial arts supervisors in 
the seven counties selected. A letter was enclosed (see 
Appendix C) asking the supervisors to distribute the instru- 
ments to industrial arts instructors in their counties who 
were doing an outstanding job. 

Approximately six ics after the initial mailing, a 
follow-up was undertake!, ^o increase the percentage of returns, 
A follow-up letter (see Appendix D) and a second instrument 
and return envelope was sent to all non-respondents. 
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CHAPTER 4 



FI.^DINGS AND DISCUSSION - COMPETENCIES 



This section presents the findings of the study based 
on analysis of data from returned instruments. 

Return Rates 

A total of 115 questionnaires were distributed with 92 
returned for an 80 percent return rate. Two of the instru- 
ments were found to be unusable after examination because of 
a total lack of professional data. The industrial arts 
teachers were divided into middle and high school subgroups 
to determine whether there were significant differences in 
the competencies needed at these two teaching levels. Table 
2, shows the return rates from the sample of teachers included 
in the study along with a breakdown of the returns. 



Table 2 
Questionnaire Returns 



Group 


Distributed 


Returned 


% 


Middle School 


41 


29 


70 


High School 


74 


63 


85 


Total 


115 


92 


80 



28 
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Professional Data 



Included on the instrument were nine questions seeking 
information about the background and present professional 
status of respondents. ^his data may be useful by providing 
a profile of supervisors and teachers of industrial arts in 
Florida. 

lable 3 indicates the number of years respondents had 
served in their present teaching position. 



Table 3 

number of Years In Present Position (%) 



Level 

Middle School High School All Levels 
N=29 N=63 N=92 



1-5 


42 


29 


34 


6-10 


26 


29 


29 


11-15 


13 


14 


13 


16-25 


19 


22 


21 


over 2 5 


0 


7 


4 
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Table 4 shows the number of years respondents had taught 
in industrial arts programs. 



Table 4 

Number of Years Teaching Industrial Arts (%) 

_____ 

Degree Middle School High School All Levels 





N=29 


N-63 


N=92 


1-5 


39 


24 


29 


6-10 


19 


25 


23 


11-15 


13 


17 


16 


16-25 


29 


25 


21 


over 25 


0 


9 


5 



Table 5 shows the number of years of experience in business 
or industry possessed by industrial arts instructors responding 
to the instrument. Sixty-two percent of all instructors had 
five years of experience or less. 



Table 5 

Number of Years in Business or Industry (%) 

Le ve 1 

Years Middle School High School All Levels 

N=2 9 N=6 3 N=92 



unknown 


3 


2 


2 


0-5 


61 


62 


62 


6-10 


16 


19 


18 


11-15 


7 


5 


6 


16-25 


7 


8 


8 


over 25 


7 


3 


4 



29 
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Table 6 indicates the highest degree held by respondents. 
Forty-eight percent of the industrial arts instructors in the 
sample held a masters degree. Only one percent held a doctorate 

Table 6 
Highest Degree Held (%) 



Degree 


Level 
; . adle School 
N=2 9 


High School 
N=6 3 


All Levels 
N=92 


Ul iiVl IIJ VVl I 


3 




0 


1 


B. S. 


55 




36 


42 


M. S. 


35 




52 


4 8 


Ed.S. 


3 




12 


9 


Fn . U . 


3 




0 


1 


Table 7 


shows the ages of 


respondents . 








Table 


7 






Ages of 


Respondents (%) 




Age 


Level 

Middle School High School 
N=2 9 N=6 3 


All Levels 
N=92 


21-30 


39 




24 


29 


31-40 


26 




29 


28 


41-50 


23 




29 


27 


51-60 


10 




19 


16 


61 or over 


3 




0 


1 
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Table 8 shows the sex of respondents. Of the industrial 
arts instructors responding to the survey, 98 percent were 
male . 

Table 8 
Sex of Respondents (%) 



Level 

Sex iMiddle School High School All Levels 

N=:. N=63 N=92 



Male 97 98 98 

Female 3 2 2 



Importance of Competencies 

The mean importance rating for each of the 77 competencies 
as rated by middle school and by high school industrial arts 
instructors was computed. 

A t-test was used to determine if there were any 
significant differences in the mean importance ratings 
between middle and high school teachers. 

Table 9 shows the mean importance rating for each 
competency statement on the survey instrument for middle and 
high school teachers. Also shown in Table 9 is the mean 
importance rating for all teachers. Table 9 also indicates 
those items that received significantly different mean 
importance ratings by middle and high school teachers. Of 
the 7 7 items on the instrument , only three were rated 
significantly di f ferent . 

Open-Ended Responses 

In addition to the competency statements on the instrument 
were several blank spaces in which respondents added competen- 
cies they felt were important. Appendix E lists these open- 
ended responses added by administrators and supervisors of 
vocational education programs in Florida. 
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. / 


3 


S '» 


Maintain an orderly .:lassroOD. 


i , -J 




. 4 « 


4 


1 
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Arts I abora t or y . 


■J 




- . 
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i: X h I b 1 !: a p '.n-. 1 1 i v« > a 1 1 ; t u^ic t c>wa r J 
rc'Cf TTLT.on.ieti machine uuj tool ase 
a nd ca r" . 






. 4«. 




5 2 


Maintain a system ot tool and otjuip- 
Prnt ma mtenancc . 


h 

r.'TTo 


5 

1 . 2 7(> 


,0! 






u s e e t f e 1 1 ve oral co nunu n l -j at ion. 


10. 


7 


.fy\ 


1.533 






1. 137 




1. 378 


t>b 


Ma in ta 1 n h iqh lf>vo 1 or enthusiasm 
toward teachin^j . 


7 


10 
1 . 390 


24 


10 


56 


Assist students in developinq self- 


9 


9 




1. 379 




disc l p 1 l ne . 


\ . 379 


1 . 379 


0 


1 1 


67 


Exhibi t a pes It I ve att i tude toward 


10. 5 


14 


35 


1.422 




the school, staff and administration. 




1.441 


12 


60 


Utilize appropriate classroom and 


8 


16 


-.96 


1.442 




laboratory housekeeping practices. 


1.557 


1.483 


1 3 


7 3 


Comp le te ass i gned tasks on t ime . 


14.5 


15 


.36 


1.479 




1.516 


1.45fi 


1 4 


69 


Exhibit a positive attitude toward 


18 


12 


1.08 


1. 478 




the world of work. 


l.^fil 


1.424 


1 5 


24 


Direct student laboratory experience. 


13 


17 


.05 


1.494 






1.500 


1.491 


1 6 
1.494 


5 3 


Maintain a system for inventory of 
equipment and equipment records. 


22 
1.690 


11 
1.597 


1.75 


I 7 


75 


Demonstrate behavior aud procedures 


14.3 


19 


-.11 






appropriate for a professional educator. 


1.516 


1.535 


1 8 


54 


Maintain a system of inventory for 


30 


13 


2.00 


1.555 




s uppl ies . 


1.795 


1.439 


1 9 


25 


Direct students in applying problem- 


19.5 


18 


. 85 


1.567 




sol ving techniques . 


1.645 


1.525 


20 


31 


Demonstrate a manipulative skill. 


12 


21 


-1.06 


1.622 






1.464 


1.695 


21 


4 


Comply with state laws and regulations 


17 


27 


-1. 37 


1.697 




relative to education. 


1.533 


1.730 


22 


49 


Provide for first aid needs of 


16 


28 


-1. 16 


1.701 




students . 


1.517 


1.793 


23 


62 


Maintain student attendance records. 


34 


20 


. 97 


1.733 






1.59 V 


1.649 




♦ Significantly different at .05 level 
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Table 9 (continued) 



Rank 



Rank/Mean 



Moan 



I tern 



Competency 



Middle School 
Teachers 



High School 
Teachers 
N=63 



t- 

Values 



24 
TT7T7 

25 
IT753 



26 
ITT53 

27 
' 28 
29 
30 

31 

32 

T75TI 

33 
34 

TTWf 

35 
36 

17531 

37 

T7T7T 

38 

T7m 

39 

40 

T75M 

41 

42 

43 

44 
2.044 

45 
77CI17 



48 



ERIC 



33 Direct individualized instruction. 

L Identify deficiencies in Ind. Arts 
prograrr. such as facilities, tools, 
equipment , etc . 

15 Establish an order of business for 
each class/lab sessions. 

36 Illustrate with models and real objects. 

46 Evaluate instructional effectiveness. 

71 Use effective written communication. 

10 Identify long- ranqe goals for a course. 

32 Demonstrate a concept or principle. 

77 Demonstrate broad knowledge of industry. 

29 Provide instruction for slower and 
more capable students. 

58 Prepare request for tools and equip- 
ment for county and state funding guide. 

14 Select and use text, reference material 
and special teaching aids. 

30 Present information through an illus- 
trated talk. 

59 Identify and obtain additional sources 
of revenue for program. 

26 Direct the project method. 

9 Develop a comprehensive teaching plan 
for a term' s work . 

61 Utilize laboratory-oriented student 
personnel system. 

28 Employ reinforcement techniques. 
76 Establish a professional library. 



74 Belong to and participate in appro- 
priate professional organizations. 

16 Prepare directions for a substitute 
teacher . 

57 Project resource needs. 



Construct, use and interpret eval- 
uation devices. 

17 Provide performance-based instruction. 



43 Present information with the chalk- 
board . 



27 


22 


.08 


T K 

1.759 


1 . / ** 1 


23.5 


24.5 




1.710 


1 . / / D 


- . 35 


2 3.5 






1.710 


i.7'76 


-.33 


21 


2 9 


-.82 






25 




-.26 


1.724 


1.116 


26 




-.16 


1.742 


1.776 


19.5 


2 


-.93 


1.645 


1.S31 


32 


in 




1.828" 




0 


33 


J L 


.20 


1.867 


1.831 


39.5 


52. 


. 70 


1.566 


1.831 


27 




-1.14 


1.759 




35 . 5 




-.07 


1.903 


1.915 


41.5 




.58 


2.032 


l.Sl4 


44 


3d 


.35 


2.056 


1.944 


41.5 


J / 


.35 


2.032 


1.945 


35 . 5 


AO 

4 Z • D 




1.503 


2.034 


-.59 


37 


A 1 


-.37 


1.531 


2.017 


3 8 


4 Z . D 




17536 


2.634 


-.51 


39 . 5 


A n 
4 U 


-.22 


1.568 


2.017 


51 


Jo 


.78 


2.125 


1.966 


31 


4 0 . 5 


-1.61 


1.807 


2.170 


47.5 


A A 

44 


.18 


2.065 


2.036 


43 


45 


-.28 


2.035 


2. 095 


45 


46.5 


-.44 


2.067 


2.170 


49 


48 


-.41 


J. 107 


r.207 
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Table 0 (continued) 



Rank 



Moan 



Item 



Competency 



Rank/Mean 

Middle School High School 



EKLC 



49 
nil 

50 

77771* 

51 

77716 

52 
77IT8 



53 
77m 

54 

7715^ 

55 

7715*5" 

56 
771^ 

57 

77m 

58 

T7m 

59 

60 
77T5T 

61 
77577 



62 
7T7M 

63 
77711 

64 

77m 

65 

66 
2.839 

67 
2.860 

68 
2.898 

69 

70 

ITTTT 

_71. _ 
17737 

72 



Teachers 
N=29 



Teachers 
N=63 



27 Employ oral questioning techniques. 



44 Design, experiment with and solve 
technical problems. 

6 Coordinate Industrial Arts program 
with other disciplines. 

45 Assess student performance with respect 
to cognitive, affective and psycho- 
motor objectives. 

21 Direct students in instructing other 
students . 

2 Maintain contacts with industry. 



11 Meet the needs of disadvantaged students 
in the Industrial Arcs program. 

8 Develop and use unit lesson plans. 

39 Present information with filmstrips 
and slides. 

7 Apply research in Industrial Arts. 

23 Direct student study of texts and 
references. 

40 Present information with films. 



3 Identify the appropriate county and 
state personnel to solve educational 
problems. 

13 Meet the needs of handicapped students 
in the Industrial Arts program. 

19 Conduct group discussions. 

38 Present information with overhead 
pro j ector . 

64 Maintain individual student assessment 
profiles of skills and attitudes. 

37 Illustrate with bulletin boards. 

63 Maintain cumulative records. 

35 Present information using a subject 
matter expert. 

42 Direct programmed instruction. 

22 Employ the techniques of role-playing 
and simulation. 

20 Stimulate learning through brainstorm- 
ing and buzz group techniques. 

5 Establish and maintain an advisory 
committee . 



46 
2.097 

47.5 
2.069 

51 
2.129 

56 
2. 345 



53 

777TO 

59 
2.452 



51 
2.129 

54 
7775^ 

58 
2.448 

60-5 
77T5T 



68 
2.963 

55 
2. 379 

63 

27m 



6 0.5 
2.484 

64 
775T7 



62 
2.586 

70 

775^ 

57 
2.414 

71 

66 
2.79 3 

65 
7777T 

67 
2. 807 



69 
77m 

73 



49 
2.271 

52 

7775? 
51 

2. 293 

53 
2. 304 



55 



54 
2.305 

59 
2.525 

56 
57 

TTTe? 

58 

50 
2.288 

61 

60 

275T7 



66 
2.814 

63 
777^ 

65 
2.810 

62 
2.690 

67 
17^ 

64 

777^ 

68 
3.086 

69 

TT7I 



72 

I7m 

70 

71 

Y7T7I 



t- 

Values 



-.84 
-.98 
-.84 
.16 

-.96 
.68 
-1.53 

-.86 

-.14 

-.03 

2.70* 
-1.13 

-.06 

-1.13 
-.35 
-.72 

.93 
-2.25* 

.59 
-1.22 
-1. 36 
-2.10* 
-1.40 
-.88 
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Table n (continued) 



Rank Rank/McviXL 

^' ddle School Hic_ 

Teachers Teachers Values 



--W^Xu uon, .\,i;;in^t.M^cy Middle School High SclT53T t- 



73 18 DirecL individu<il diui ^jroup tield 
T.-^f)"1 trips. 

7ij f, s Or^jiin I /-(.' aiul 0{)er.U<> an Industrial 
■^TTO<» club. 

73 41 pTOStnit inforniat: Lon with televised 
3.621 ma t o r i a 1 s . 

7G 34 Conduct team teaching . 

77 12 Provide bilingual instruction to meet 
4.057 the needs of students with language 

di f f iculties . 



^29 


N^63 





7 2 


73 


-I. 30 


5.065 


3.431 


7^3 


74 




3". 4 Hi 


3.51^2 


-.40 


74 


76 


-1.60 




3.753 


76 


75 


.12 


:i.724" 


^.TS4 


77 


77 




3. 871 


4 .158 


-.92 



* Significantly different at .05 level 
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CHAPTER 5 



CO:]CLL'SIOrlS 



Based on the analysis of data from returned instruments, 
several conclusions may be drawn. It appears as if there 
are a large number of professional competencies important 
to Florida's middle and high school industrial arts teachers. 
Of the 77 competency statements on the instrument, only four 
received a mean importance rating greater than the midpoint 
(3.500) on the six-point rating scale. These items were 
"present information with televised materials", "conduct 
team, teaching" , and "provide bilingual instruction to inev:^t 
the needs of students with language difficulties". It 
might be concluded that middle and high school industrial 
arts instructors are called upon to execute many tasks in 
the per f ormance of their teaching and related duties . The 
conclusion may also be drawn that the jury did an excellent 
job of reviewing and screening the preliminary list of 
competencies . 

A final conclusion is that the competencies important 
to miadle school and high school industrial arts teachers are 
somewhat similar. Of the 77 competencies, only three received 
significantly different mean importance ratings at the .05 
level or better. These items dealt with directing student 
study, use of bulletin boards and the use of role playing 
and simulation. 
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APPENDIX A 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 



iNsrnucTior^s 

oti'il below arc vr.rioais tc.iclunq and rcLilnd skills tiiat may or may not be important 
, TncUi:U ria I Ai toacnern ir, j^roqrams siimTar to yours. ricase read each item carc- 
illy aiiu rate caJlv item basod on its im[)ortnncc to Tnd>tstrial Arts teachers in pro- 
•amr. similar to vours, Tho rc nro no ri^iht: or wrong responses; some items may be 
\\)0 r x\\J{t will lo otno r c may not oc im^jortanL. rioase rate the importance of each item 
' ';ircling tiic api^-opri dtc i.uiuijoc to the ricjl^t, from: 1 = Very Important to 6 = Not 
iportant. Note that the first item has been marked as an example. 



n c 

^ rg 

U JJ 

O M 

a o 

e a 



o 
2:1 



Uhc sound principles of public speaking 103456 

Identify deficiencies in Ind. Arts program such as facilities, tool:;, equipment, etc. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Maintain contacts with industry 12^4j6 

Identify the appropriate county and state personnel to solve educational problems. . 12 3 4 5 6 

Comply with state laws and regulations relative to education 123456 

Establish and maintain an advisory committee 123456 

Coordinate Industrial Arts procjran with other disciplines 123456 

Apply research in Industrial Arts 123456 

Develop and use unit lesson plans 123456 

Develop a comprehensive teaching plan for a term's work 123456 

Identify long-range goals for a course 123456 

Meet the needs of disadvantaged students in the Industrial ArtP program 12 3 4 5 6 

Provide bilingual instruction to meet the needs cf students with language dif f iculties . 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Meet the needs of handicapped students in the Industrial Arts program ^ 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Select and use text, reference material and ipocial teaching aids 123456 

Establish an order of business ior each class/lab session 123456 

Prepare directions for a substitute teacher 123456 

Provide performance-based instruction ...,.123456 

Direct individual and group field trips 123456 

o ,. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Conduct group discussions 

Stimulate learning through brainstorming and buzz group techniques 123456 

Direct students in instructing other students 123456 

. Employ the techniques of role-playing and simulation 123456 

. D;.rcct student study of texts and references 123456 

, Direct student laboratory experience 123456 

. Direct students in applying problem-solving techniques 123456 

, Direct the project method . 123456 

, Employ oral questioning techniques 123456 

. Employ reinforcement techniques 123456 

. Provide instruction for slower and more capable students 123456 

. Present informa.^on through an illustrated talk 123456 

, Demonstrate a manipulative skill 123456 

over 
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II 

32. Demonstrate a concept or priucriplo 123456 

33. Direct indivi dua 1 1 /."cl inr, t ruct. i o)) 123456 

34. Conduct tcani teach ii\fj 123456 

35. Present inlonuatinu usinq a PubiccV no. v i;ert 123456 

36. I llustrr.tu with mociols and ro.il objects 123456 

37. Illurtriilo with bulletin ijoaruii 123456 

30. !'res(Mit informal \.*ith cvoihcarl [o-oj.^.nr ,,,..123456 

39. rrrr.cnt infui i:iat i^n \n l\\ f i li.;': I )• i pr^ and :;ljucr» 12345C 

•10, Present information with fi linn 1 2 3 4 5 G 

41. Present information with televised materials 123456 

42. Direct programn^ed instruction 123456 

43. Present information wi tV* the chalkboard 123456 

44. Design, experiment with and solve technical problems t • - • • .123456 

45. Assess student performance with respect to cognitive, affective and psychomotor 

objectives ,,...•••••123456 

46. Evaluate instructional effectiveness ,,,..123456 

47. Construct, use and interpret evaluation devices 123456 

48. Enforce safe working procedures and habits relating to tools and machinery . . f • 12 3 4 5 6 

49. Provide for first aid needs of students ,...123456 

50. Take precautions against fire and other dangers . . . . . , 123456 

51. Organize and maintain the industrial arts laboratory ^.,.123456 

52. Maintain a system of tool and equipment maintenance ,.,..123456 

53. Maintain a system for inventory of equipment and equipment records 123456 

54. Maintain a system of inventory for supplies • • 123456 

55. Maintain an orderly classroom .• 123456 

56. Assist students in developing self-discipline 123456 

57. Project resource needs • • • 123456 

58. Prepare request for tools cind equipment for county and stat« funding guide , , • • 1 2 .3 4 5 6 

59. Identify and obtain add^cional sources of revenue for program . 123456 

60. Utilize .appropriate classroom and laboratory housekeeping practices 123456 

61. Utilize laboratory-oriented student personnel system 123456 

f>2. Maintain student attendance records 123456 

63. Maintain cumulative records • 12345i6 

64. Maintain individual student assessment profiles of skills and att^. tilde© . , . . . 1 2 3 4 5 6 

CONTINUED 
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. Organizo And operate an indufi trial arts club 123436 

lintflin hiqh level of cp.thu^; i arim toward toiicrliing 123456 

j.^hihlt a positive attitude toward the school , staff and administration 12 3 4 3 6 

. Kxhibit tt positive attjtudi.- towiird rf^comntndcd nachine and tool use and care . . . 1 2 3 4 3 6 

. r.xhibit a pO£iitivo attitude towarci the worlci of work 12343G 

. Maintain a positive ottitudo anri a high level of confidence in self 123436 

. Ufic effective writt-on communication 123436 

. Use effective orc'il ro.t.i-.uiji cation 12343 6 

. Complete Qi^r, loneii tt^sWo on time , 1 2 3 4 13 0 

. Belong lo and parti ci |.>ijt»' in .ii>pM;pri ate prof e::;; i ona 1 oryani i^ationa 123456 

. Domonstrate behavior and pi ocedurcr. appropriate for a profcuDional educator. . . . 1 2 3 4 3 6 

. llotabljsh .1 profe^juonj] lj,br,iry 123436 

. Ocmonst r^t.c I;road knowlc cigo of indue try *. 12343 6 



In the bla nko be \ o\.', pleaiic aad any additional In dustrial Ai t B_ iQachiiig skilltt 
that you feel are important. I'lease rate the importance of tFTeso additionftl 
skills . 

8. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

9. p___^^.__™___., 1 2 3 4 3 6 

0. ^ 1 2 3 4 5 6 

1. ^ 1 2 3 4 5 6 

2. ^ 1 2 3 4 5 6 

3. ^ ^— 1 2 3 4 3 6 

4. 12 3 * 5 6 

■5. 1 2 3 4 3 6 



PROrrSSIONAL DATA 



Pl(irt»,n chrck thn Afj/)ropri «to rr-iponsp for t»nch itf-rn a?) it appliew to you in youc crurront poeition. 



Your \>rrn*ir\t porUtion: l.A. Tf?achr:rj T.A. .^uporvlnor. 

If tftttchi.r, what Icvnl: MlMdlr .Or-hool; i^cnnd^ry .School. 

No. of v<)/ir« in pr«'n<*nt /infutinn (tf*K>i<>'r or kuporviutjr) j 1-5; ^^^^ 

Total nuinl/Oi of yfdra i.p;»rhin^) Indufilr ml Art-u _ 1-^; _^ 6-10; 

'l"ol«l nutn)ier of yoflra m bunjriRy^ or inMufjtiyj O-'jj 6-10; 

Illqhoftt docfrrif h*»ld: }\iqU .'Jchool ; Annociatnj ^ .i«cl^fllor ' fi; 

lX)Ctor«t»». No, of qtr, )>ourfi hwyond your hlyficat dorjrMfn _ . 

Afjoi >0-.30i 3l'-40} 41~CiO; i>l-60i _^ ovoi 60. 

ViOHi Mftl**; ^ rf?moP'. 

To *ll(iw ur. rontflL't non-ror»|j(jn'loMt plr/ifio indicrttn yotir county: 



6-10; 

11-10>" 

11-15; 



11-15; 
16-25/" 
" 16-25i 



16-25; _ 
ov«r 2b. 
over ?5. 



over 25. 



M/i!it«r' 9/ 



Advanced MAUter'B; 
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APPENDIX B 




The Fiorida State University 

T.iilah.isscc, Flc^rida 32306 




November 19, 1975 



TO: Selected industrial Arts Teachers 
Dear Colleague: 

You have been ideiiLified as an industrial arts teacher in 
your district who is doing an outstanding job. We need your 
helpl VJe are in the process of identifying teaching and 
related professional skills that are important to industrial 
arts teachers. These skills may then serve as the basis for 
teacher training programs. 

Enclosed is a survey instrument which lists various professional 
skills that may or may not be important to industrial arts 
teachers. We ask that you please rate these items as to their 
importance and return the instrument to us in the business 
reply envelope enclosed. Your responses will be held in strict 
confidence . 

We realize your professional duties demand much of your time, 
however, you are the most qualified source to determine which 
skills are most important to industrial arts teachers. Your 
help will be greatly appreciated. VJe look forward to receiving 
your res^jonses. Thank you. 




James Heggen 
Associate Professor 
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APPENDIX C 



('ollcgc of HducatiDn 
Vocational Education 
904 Wildwood Drive 



The Florida State University 
r.illahiissec, Florida 32306 




November 19, 1975 



TO: Selected Industrial Arts County Supervisors 
Dear Colleague : 

Wg need your helpl At the October meeting in Tampa, several 
supervisors expressed a need to change the present system of 
industrial arts teacher preparation. Since that meeting, the 
Industrial Arts department at Florida State University has 
become involved in an exemplary Competency-Based Teacher 
Education project . 

Our goal is to identify professional skills most important to 
industrial arts teachers in the state. These skills may then 
serve as the basis for teacher preparation programs. We feel 
practitioners in the field are the best source to identify 
these important skills. 

We ask your help by doing the following: 

1. Please complete the attached survey instrument which 
lists various professional skills and return to us by 
December 3, 1975, in the enclosed business reply 
envelope . Your responses v/ill be held in strict 
confidence . 

2. Please distribute the additional packets of materials 
(which contain an identical instrument, a cover 
letter and a return envelope) to local middle and 
high school industrial arts teachers who you feel 
are doing an outstanding job. 

Since only seven counties are represented in this survey, it 
is very important that we receive as many responses as possible. 
Please complete the instrument and encourage your local teachers 
to complete and return their copy by December 3, 1975. 

Your help will be greatly appreciated. We look forward to 
receiving your response. Thank you. 



Sincerely , 




James Ileggen 
Associate Professor 
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APPENDIX D 



Cullrvi*- «»l l-.lin.tf 'I'lu* l lorida St.uc liiuvfrsity 
Vni .itioM.il i iiiii ..I i. .11 1 jil.iti I'ii.riil.i j23i>^> 




Jcinuary 5, 19 75 



TO: lU* Icnt^'d Iiulu.i tr: .,1.1 /w'ts Teaciiers 

Pi'!OM: Janos Ile^jqen , As.vcj'::: a to P i:o fessor 
SUL JKC'i' : ^Su rvey Tris t r uiTir> n t: f u i L n cl u s t r i a 1 Arts Te a ch e r s 

[Recently your supervisor distributed to you a survey packet 
askjncj you to parti cl|Mt(:' in an exemplary project, identifying 
skills imp(^rtan.t to Industrial Arts Teachers. 

As a tol low-up, we .iro askinq your assistance by completing 
the enclosed survey i !u; tr union t and returning it to us by 
/January 10. If you have returned tlie original instrument, 
please dLsreoard this additional request. Thank you for 
y )ur ass i s tance . 

Jf you have not res[)onded, please complete and return the 
enclosed instrument ^jy the d to requested. Your reply is 
vital to the success nf L\\(.' [>roject. 

Your af-.s i r. tan'.:'* i i iu.v.tp 'y appr(*clated 

f rv; 

Eta' I (.)!-; u)'f : S u r '/^'y I ns t, r uu\r*n I 

ly i;n ve 1( )[^o 
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APPENDIX E 
Open- Ended Responses 

1. Develop an operational and fair system of clean-up. 

2. Need some work experience. 

3. Need experience in preparing and evaluating exams. 

4. Provide pre-vocational guidance to students. 

5. Sincere interest in human beings. 

6. Be fair and equitable with students. 

7. Set example of honest work and cooperation, 

8. Know that there is another possible answer (admit mistake). 

9. Ask students for advice . 

10- Ask parents for help in solving problems. 

11. Ask industrial arts personnel for help. 

12. Give students planning problems for their future work. 

13. Enforce eye safety. 

14. Provide an atmosphere where every child can experience success. 

15. Establish a clafisroom industrial arts library. 

16. Positive public relations with rest of schooJ, . 

17. Conimunication of industrial arts to rest of school. 

18. Teaching with individual concern (liking students). 
19 , Mriintain ocjuipnient . 

20. Be able to deal with wide range of stud(int ability in same 

class . 

21. Maintain equipment. 

22. lie innovative with low budget. 

23. Update one's technical and teat^hing akiiin, workrihof^s^ 

inservice and college f:ours(i*s. 

ERiC 4(5 



24. Be receptive to changes in curriculums and new philosophies 

in industrial arts . 

25. Consider each student on an individual ; ^Si. when evaluating. 

26. Exhibit and encourage an appreciation ol w king with one's 

hands . 

27. Show an interest in the students' personal activities. 

28. Treat all students equally. 

29. Set the stage and get off. 

a. Do not take over 5 minutes for demonstration. 

b. Give the boy something to do. 

c. Have a project that the student can make. 

30. Be honest with students. 

31. Disciplinary and leadership ability. 

32. Organization ability. 

33. Demonstrate knowledge of the role of industrial arts educat- 

ion . 

34. Prcr^.i.de occupational guidance. 

35. Proviriu r.;tudont v;ith curriculum guides and state goals and 

c b j ' c t i vc s . 

36. Conduct iriul ti-student activities in laboratory. 

37. iiei.ng able to (jot all rjtudonts in every class. 

^H. Keop'^: records---attendanco , attitudes, and responsibility. 

I'^j. n*:- juiustrial art:;; materials, such as safety posters etc., 
. '»cti.vry].y . 

40. Nunibor 27 suggests: a. #0 and #9 need special people 

b. 1(35 and #44 take too much time 

c. 1(58 and 1(59 supervise job 
(J. KG 3 ^ office job 

e. 1)77 near impossible. 

41, Use of videoLafA* tmju i pin^'nt.. and devctlop industrial arts 

u\:\t<:r i.a 1 r; . 
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42. Workshops to advance technical skills--hands on — as it is 

done in industry. 

43. Knowledge of currently available commercial teaching aids. 

44. Keep abreast of developments and literature in the field. 

45. Exhibit a positive attitude toward the value of all learning 

in all fields. 

46. High level of knowlege and competency in using machine. 
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